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This  Bonosraph  examines  the  rear  battle  to  determine  IF  current 
selF-deFense  doctrine  is  consistent  with  the  tenets  oF  AirLand 
Battle  and  the  principles  oF  war.  It  investisates  the  importance 
successFul  deFense  has  on  both  the  tactical  and  operational  missions 
assisned  to  the  total  Force,  analyses  current  selF-deFense  doctrine, 
and  examines  alternatives  which  misht  enhance  operations  in  the  rear 
area. 

The  analyeis  shows  that  current  doctrine  ie  Inconsistent  with  the 
tenets  oF  AirLand  Battle  and  the  principle  oF  war.  Chanaes  are 
needed  to  optimize  selF— deFense  capability.  It  also  reinForces  the 
need  to  look  at  rear  operations  as  one  oF  three  components  oF  the 
total  battle  and  recoanizes  that  rear  operations  are  critical  to 
success  in  the  close  and  deep  battles. 
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Battle  is  a  serioua  buaineea.  It  requires  careful, 
continuous  study  if  success  is  to  be  achieved  with  the  least 
cost  in  both  material  and  human  resources.  Success  for  the 
U.  S.  Army  requires  that  "  ...  every  weapon  system,  asset,  and 
combat  multiplier  be  used"  and  that  plannins  "optimize  the  use 
of  all  available  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service 
support  forces. The  Army  must  focus  on  achievins  those 
goals. 

This  paper  investisates  one  component  of  battle  to 
determine  if  we  have,  in  fact,  optimized  the  use  of  our  forces. 
It  looks  at  the  self-defense  role  e^signed  to  units  located  in 
the  roar  area  to  determine  if  the  procedures  they  follow  are 
consistent  with  the  tenets  of  success  on  the  battlefield  and  the 
principles  of  war.  It  investigates  the  importance  of  successful 
self-defense  on  both  the  tactical  and  operational  missions 
assigned  to  the  total  force  and  it  discusses  alternatives  to  see 
if  procedural  changes  could  alter  the  potential  outcome  of 
battle,  if  it  should  occur. 

Analysis  will  determine  if  current  self-defense  procedures 
are  adequate  for  the  units  which  execute  them,  consistent  with 
the  tenets  of  AirLand  Battle  and  the  principles  of  war.  and. 
supportive  of  tactical  and  operational  missions.  If  the  answers 
indicate  the  procedures  are  inadequate,  inconsistent,  or 


nun-supportive,  our  doctrine  must  change. 


The  bat^l^lefield.  of  the  Ftiture  will  be  lethal,  deetruct ive. 
and  hishly  demandins-  The  combined  efFects  oF  technoloslcally 
advanced  weapone  syetemB.  multi-dimenaional  combat,  nonlinear 
operationa,  seoaraphic  dispereion,  and  decreaeed  reaction  time 
demanda  proFeaaionaliam  oF  the  hiaheat  order.  All  combatanta 
will  employ  weapona  oF  increaaed  ranae.  accuracy,  and  lethality 
Combat  will  occur  in  all  dimenalona  —  around,  air,  aea,  and 
apace  —  and  over  areat  diatancea.  The  battleField  will  be 
nonlinear.  The  threat  in  the  rear  area  will  impact  on  already 
auatere  aupport  and  contribute  to  panic  amona  civilian 
populacea.  Senaora  and  comiiiunicationa  ayatema  will  identiFy 
potential  taraeta  rapidly  and  allow  attack,  quickly  and 
accurately.  Chemical,  bloloaical,  and  nuclear  warFare  will 
increaae  war ’a  deat ructi veneaa  and  maaniFy  battleField  atreaa. 
Commandera  will  have  limited  time  to  analyae  aituationa  or 
tranamit  ordera. *  In  abort,  the  pace,  intenaity,  and 
complexity  oF  the  next  battleField  will  be  tremendoua. 

BattleField  activitiea,  compriaed  oF  aynchronized  air  and 
around  actiona,  will  conaiat  oF  three  diatinct  but  interrelated 
battlea.  Theae  activitiea,  diFFerent  at  each  level  oF 
oraanizat ion,  are  deacribed  aa  deep,  cloae,  and  rear  operationa 
Deep  operationa  are  conducted  aaninat  enemy  Forcaa  not  yet  in 
direct  contact  with  Friendly  elementa.  Operationally,  they 
iaolate  the  current  battle  and  InFluence  the  tima,  place,  and 


terms  of  future  battles.  Tactically,  they  shape  the  battlefield 
to  ensure  advantases  in  follovi-on  ensasements.  Close  operations 
are  actions  between  forces  in  direct  contact.  Both 
operationally  and  tactically,  close  operations  often  include 
maneuver,  close  combat,  indirect  fires,  sustainment,  and  command 
and  control  eKstlons  needed  for  the  inmisdiate  battle.  Rear 
operations  are  conducted  in  the  rear  of  forces  in  contact. 

They  ensure  forces  are  free  to  maneuver  and  capable  of  continued 
operations  through  sustainment  and  effective  command  and 
control.  Operationally,  they  concentrate  on  future  operations. 
Tactically,  they  ensure  the  close-in  fight  is  supported  and  that 
resources  are  available  to  quickly  exploit  any  opportunities. a 

The  U.S.  Army's  reaction  to  the  anticipated  battlefield  is 
an  emphasis  on  the  combination  of  maneuver,  firepower, 
protection,  and  leadership  to  produce  effective  combat  power.  ♦ 
Friendly  forces  interfere  with  the  production  of  the  enemy's 
combat  power  while  limiting  his  ability  to  degrade  their  own. 

If  successful,  the  result  is  victory.  Success,  both 
operationally  and  tactically,  requires  the  commander  change 
potential  force  into  actual  capability  "through  violent  and 
coordinated  action  concentrated  at  the  decisive  time  and 
place. "e 

The  "violent  and  coordinated  action"  needed  for  victory  is 
achieved  through  the  proper  application  of  four  basic  tenets  — 
initiative,  agility,  depth,  and  synchronization.  These  tenets 
serve  as  a  framework  for  the  generation  and  application  of 
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conbat  powar  needed  For  both  operational  and  tactical  success. 
Initiative  Implies  an  oFFenslve  spirit  combined  with  a 
willlnsness  to  act  Independently  to  achieve  the  hlsher 
commander's  goals.  Agility,  a  requisite  For  initiative,  demands 
Friendly  Forces  act  quicker  than  the  enemy  In  order  to  disrupt 
his  operations  beFore  they  have  a  decisive  eFFect.  Depth 
extends  “operations  In  space,  time,  and  resources"  and  provides 
maneuver  room,  planning  time,  and  concentration  oF  resources. 
Synchronization  alloue  Friendly  Forces  to  “produce  maximum 
relative  combat  power  at  the  decisive  point"  by  "arrangement  oF 
battleFleld  time,  space,  and  purpose. ”s 

The  Four  tenets  are  consistent  with  the  U. S.  Army’s 
recognition  oF  nine  principles  oF  war.  DeFlned  in  Figure  1.  the 
principles  are  objective.  oFFenslve.  mass,  economy  oF  Force, 
maneuver,  unity  oF  comnand.  security,  surprise,  and  simplicity. 
The  proper  application  oF  these  principles  is  required  For 
victory.  Armies  which  ignore  them  will  not  be  successFul  on  the 
demanding  battleFields  oF  the  Future. 

The  principles,  when  coupled  with  the  Four  tenets  oF  battle 
and  arrayed  against  a  potential  threat,  provide  structure  For 
the  analysis  oF  operational  and  tactical  doctrine. 
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OFfenelvB:  Seize,  retain,  and  expioit  the 

initiative. 

tlaes:  Concentrate  combat  power  at  the  decisive 

place  and  time. 

Economy  oF  Force:  Allocate  minimum  essential 
combat  power  to  secondary  eFForts. 

nansuveri  Plaos  the  enemy  In  e  position  oF 
disadvantaae  throuah  the  Flexible  application 
oF  coHibat  power. 

Unity  oF  Commmnd:  For  every  objective,  ensure 
unity  oF  eFFort  under  one  responsible  commander. 

Security:  Never  permit  the  enemy  to  acquire  an 

unexpected  advantase. 

Surprise:  Strike  the  enemy  at  a  time  or  place, 

or  in  a  manner.  For  which  he  is  unprepared. 

Simplicity:  Prepare  clear,  uncomplicated  plans 
and  clear,  concise  orders  to  ensure  thorough 
understanding. 


Figure  1,  The  Principles  oF  War'^ 


The  battleFieid,  then,  will  be  a  lethal  environment  where 
success  will  demand  the  proper  application  oF  recognized 
principles  and  the  mastery  oF  Four  battle  tenets.  With  that 
discussion  as  a  backdrop,  the  Focus  can  now  narrow  to  the  rear 
area  and  the  operations  expected  there. 


I 
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The  rear  area,  as  defined  in  Field  Manual  90-14,  Rear 
Bat;tle.  "beains  at  the  rear  of  the  main  battle  area  and 
extends  throuah  the  communications  zone.  "**  Os  discussed 
earlier,  operations  in  the  friendly  rear  area  are  conducted  in 
an  attempt  to  ensure  forces  can  maneuver  and  maintain  continued 
operations. 

Units  located  in  the  rear  contribute  to  these  goals.  They 
consist  of  a  combination  of  command  and  control,  combat,  combat 
support,  and  combat  service  support  units.  These  units  may  be 
either  assigned  to  the  rear  area  or  passing  through  it.  Combat 
forces  are  located  in  the  rear  area  either  because  the  threat 
demands  their  presence  or  because  they  are  preparing  for 
commitroent  to  the  close  or  deep  battle.  Combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  organizations  support  other  units  located 
in  the  rear,  forces  involved  in  close  and  deep  operations,  or 
both.  Each  of  the  units  has  a  different  technical  mission,  but 
the  common  denominator  for  all  units  in  the  rear  area  is  the 
requirement  —  within  established  capabilities  —  to  defend 
themselves. 

That  self-defense  capability  varies  enormously  from  unit  to 
unit.  It  is  dependent  on  the  threat  they  face,  weapons 
assigned,  training  received,  doctrine  prescribed,  support 
available,  psychological  preparation,  and  task  organization. 


Maneuver  forces  are,  by  virtue  of  their  close  combat  missions. 
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orsanized  with  inherent  self— protection  capability.  Combat 
support,  combat  service  support,  and  command  and  control  Forces 
are  organized  to  accomplish  their  technical  missions  and  their 
selF-deFense  capability  is  therefore  limited. 

These  self-defense  limitations  pose  a  dilemma  for  the  U.S. 
Army.  Two  alternatives  are  possible.  The  U.S.  Army  can  either 
commit  combat  forces  to  rear  area  protection  missions  routinely 
or  accept  the  risks  inherent  in  calling  combat  units  back  to  the 
rear  when  a  threat  arises. 

The  U.  S.  Army  has  chosen  the  second  course  of  action  and 
that,  by  definition,  means  that  rear  operations  are  economy  of 
force  operations.  Economy  of  force  implies  the  acceptance  of 
risk  in  selected  areas  in  order  to  achieve  superiority  in  areas 
where  a  decision  is  expected.  9  The  U.S.  Army  recognizes  that 
while  the  battle  could  be  lost  in  the  rear,  it  cannot  be  won 
solely  by  operations  there.  »«*  Force  structure  limitations  and 
potential  enemy  capabilities  demand  that  the  risk  be  accepted. 

Risk  is  inherent  in  war.  Accepting  risk  in  the  rear, 
although  consistent  with  an  economy  of  force  mission,  is,  of 
course,  undesirable.  Tactically,  the  forces  in  the  rear  are 
critical  to  support  of  the  current  battle.  They  provide  command 
and  control,  reinforcement,  and  sustainment.  Operationally, 
they  allow  the  sequencing,  agility,  and  synchronization  needed 
for  initiative  and  depth  in  the  conduct  of  campaigns  and  major 
operations. 

Doctrine  accepts  risk  as  necessary  in  the  rear.  A  key  to 
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reducina  risk  is  self-protection.  Protection  is  a  critical 
coBponsnt  of  combat  power.  It  chanaes  "potential  force  into 
actual  capability. "  Protection  counteracts  enemy  "firepower  and 
maneuver  by  maklna  soldiers,  systems,  and  units  difficult  to 
locate,  strike,  and  destroy"  and  securina  "equipment  and 
supplies  from  loss  or  damaae. It  follows  then,  that  the 
methods  used  for  protection  are  critical  to  the  aeneration  of 
combat  power  and  the  tactical  and  operational  success  of  the 
force.  Combat  power  in  the  rear  area  is  aenerated  throuah 
adequate  plannina«  properly  equipped  and  trained  forces, 
effective  command  and  control,  and  soldiers  mentally  prepared  to 
face  a  determined  enemy. 

Protection  must  be  achieved  aaainst  a  ranae  of  formidable 
threats.  The  most  danaerous  potential  antaaonist  is  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  military  doctrine  demands  a  favorable  correlation  of 
forces  achieved  throuah  a  combination  of  material  and  moral 
factors.  Its  operational  and  tactical  principles  are  offensive 
in  nature  and  demand  mobile  combined  arms  units  capable  of  rapid 
movement,  continuous  operation,  and  violent  execution. **  The 
Soviet  Union's  force  structure  and  doctrine  is  desianed  to 
support  its  tactical  principles  alona  the  entire  spectrum  of 
combat.  Opponents  can  expect  intense  operations  consistent  with 
that  doctrine  durina  deep,  close,  and  rear  operations. t s 

The  friendly  rear  area  threat  is  particularly  sianificant 
because  of  the  number  of  options  available  to  the  enemy  and  the 
nature  of  the  operations  conducted  in  the  rear.  Soviet  forces 
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uill  disrupt  Friendly  rear  operations  throush  a  combination  oF 
attacks  conducted  by  a  variety  oF  Forces  and  weapon  systems. 
Attacks  will  be  directed  assinst  Friendly  connand  and  control, 
comiaunications,  sustainment,  reserve,  and  reinForcement 
capabilities.  They  may  be  conducted  by  conventional  or  special 
operations  Forces  airdropped,  airlanded,  or  air— assaulted  into 
the  rear;  long-term  sleeper  agents  or  guerrilla  Forces  activated 
in  the  area;  amphibious  Forces  inserted  along  coast  lines; 
aircraFt,  rocket,  missile,  and  long-range  artillery;  or 
operational  maneuver  groups  which  have  penetrated  into  the  rear 
area.  * 

U. S.  Army  doctrine  identlFies  these  threats  by  level  oF 
intensity.  It  speciFies  three  levels  oF  threat.  Level  I 
includes  enemy  agents,  sabotage,  and  terrorism.  Level  II  is 
comprised  oF  special  operations,  unconventional  warFare,  raids, 
ambushes,  and  reconnaissance  operations  conducted  by  units  less 
than  battalion-sized.  Level  III,  the  most  intense  threat. 
Includes  heliborne,  airborne,  amphibious,  and  ground  attacks  or 
inFiitration  conducted  by  battalion— sized  or  larger  Forces. 

These  operations  may  or  may  not  be  interrelated.  They  may  be 
sequential  or  concurrent.*^*  The  attacks  may  occur  in  a 
radio-electronic,  chemical,  or  nuclear  environment. 

The  rear  area  is  crucial  to  the  operational  and  tactical 
success  oF  the  Force.  Two  examples  clearly  illustrate  the 
operational  and  tactical  impact  seiF— deFense  Failures  can  have. 

The  Soviets  claim  that  during  Uorld  War  II.  partisan 
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operationa  asainat  Gernan  Forcea  on  the  Eaatarn  Front  reaulted 
in  over  300,000  dead  Germane  and  the  deetruction  of  1191 
armored  vehiclea,  476  airplanaa,  378  suna.  4,000  trucka,  895 
aupply  dapota,  and  thouaanda  of  rail  and  rocKl  bridsea.  ta  One 
aource  reporte  that  by  1942  fifteen  German  diviaiona  were 
I  committed  to  protection  operatlona  in  the  rear  and  by  1943  that 

fisure  had  riaen  to  twenty-f ive.  * 7  While  it  la  clear  German 
operatlona  ware  not  atopped  by  that  diveraion.  it  auet  aleo  be 
clear  that  the  commitment  of  about  ten  percent  of  the  army* a 
atrensth  to  rear  area  protection  miaaiona  and  the  deetruction  of 
I  their  materiel  and  tranaportation  reaourcea  muat  have  had  aome 

p  impact  on  both  the  tactical  and  operational  asllity  of  the 


German  forcea. 

A  more  recent  example  further  hishlishta  the  impact  rear 
operationa  have  on  the  operational  and  tactical  levela  of  war. 
MuJahedeen  operationa  in  Afshaniatan  have  reaulted  in  both  the 
aisnif leant  loaa  of  reaourcea  and  the  commitment  of  larae 
nvimbera  of  Soviet  and  Afshan  Army  combat  forcea  to  rear  area 
protection  operationa.  MuJahmdeen  attacka  on  linea  of 
communication  and  losiatical  unita  have,  aa  a  minimum,  diverted 


combat  forcea  from  their  more  traditional  cloae  combat  rolee  and 
forced  the  Soviete  to  rethink  their  rear  area  operationa 
doctrine. ta 

Theae  examplea  plainly  portray  the  impact  rear  area 
operationa  can  have  on  the  reaourcea  available  for  the  cloae  and 
deep  battlea  and  reinforce  the  importance  of  adequate 


self-defenae  doctrine.  The  diversion  of’  combat  Forces  could 
mean  the  difference  between  operational  success  or  failure. 

Units  operatins  in  the  rear  area  must  not  only  accomplish 
their  technical  missions,  they  must  maximize  their  self-defense 
capability  if  they  are  to  limit  the  need  for  combat  forces  to 
protect  them  or  their  facilities.  The  rear  area's  economy  of 
force  role  demands  the  success  of  both  missions.  Since  command 
and  control,  combat  support,  and  combat  service  support  units 
are  orsanized  and  equipped  to  accomplish  the  technical,  rather 
than  the  self-defense  mission,  it  is  important  that  self-defense 
doctrine  be  carefully  evaluated  to  ensure  it  maximizes  limited 
inherent  self-defense  capability.  If  that  self-defense 
capability  is  not  maximized,  both  the  operational  and  tactical 
missions  of  the  total  force  will  suffer. 


Current  doctrine  states  that  the  keys  to  the  defeat  of 
enemy  forces  in  the  rear  are  effective  command  and  control 
relationships,  command  supervision,  reliable  comoiunlcations, 
accurate  intellisence.  centralized  plannina.  decentralized 
execution,  rear  battle  force  mobility,  trainina.  rehearsals,  and 
prior  assessment  of  self-defense  capability. eo  To  accomplish 
these  "key"  tasks,  the  U. S.  Army  has  established  a  unique 
command  and  control  system,  catesorized  levels  of  threat, 
specified  self-defense  measures,  and  outlined  trainins 
requi rements. 

At  the  loviest  level,  units  are  either  assianed  to  an 
exist ina  base  or  establish  a  new  base.  Bases  are  arouped  into 
clusters  for  mutual  support  and  reaction  forces  are  oraanized  to 
respond  to  threats  at  each  base  or  base  cluster.  Bases  are 
expected  to  establish  a  viable  defensive  perimeter  and  base 
commanders  are  tasked  to  train  and  rehearse  personnel  in  basic 
defense  techniques.  Operations  centers  are  established  to 
ensure  twenty-four  hour  a  day  operations  in  support  of  the 
tactical  chain  of  comniand.  Coordination  is  performed  to  ensure 
mutual  support,  communications  interface,  fire  support,  and 
intesratlon  of  response  forces.  Bases  defeat  level  I  threats 
and  contain  level  II  and  level  III  threats  until  response  forces 
—  military  police  or  tactical  combat  forces  —  arrive.** 

The  conunand  and  control  system  which  fishts  the  rear  battle 


is  unique.  At  the  lowest  level,  it  depends  on  detachment, 
company,  and  battalion  commanders  oF  units  located  in  the  rear. 
They  are  expected  to  establish  a  perimeter  deFense.  deFend 
themselves,  and  perForm  their  technical  missions.  To  assist  in 
this  Function,  a  series  oF  specialized  rear  battle  orssnizations 
have  been  orssnized.  Base  DeFense  Liaison  Teasis  (BOLT) 
coordinate  base  deFense  and  conduct  liaison  between 
headquarters.  The  BOLT  are  assianed  to  Rear  Area  Operations 
Centers  or  RAOC.  The  RAOC  are  oraanized  at  division,  corps 
support  aroup.  corps,  area  support  aroup.  theater  army  area 
command,  and  theater  array  levels.  They  coordinate,  advise,  and 
execute  the  rear  battle.**  They  are  separate  From,  and  by 
deslan  complementary  to.  the  technical  chain  oF  command.  They 
accomplish  their  missions  under  the  control  oF  a  Rear  Battle 
OFFicer  appointed  by  the  responsible  commander  to  supervise  the 
battle.**  Rear  Battle  OFFicers  may  be  commanders,  deputy 
commanders,  or  staFF  oFFicers  oF  tactical,  support,  or  service 
support  Forces. 

The  doctrine  recosnizes  the  need  For  units  to  conduct  their 
own  selF-deFense;  to  be  rSinForced  when  the  threat  exceeds  their 
local  capability:  and  to  be  controlled  by  a  central  authority. 
Its  eFFect i veness  is.  however,  the  real  crux  oF  the  issue.  IF 
the  doctrine  cannot  be  properly  implemented,  then  the  actual 
risk,  in  the  rear  is  hidden. 

Hidden  risk  —  ineFFective  doctrine  —  took  its  toll  in 
France  durins  the  German  Blitzkrieg  in  World  War  II.  The 
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French  did  not  recosnize  the  threat  they  faced  or  take  the 
actione  needed  to  counter  it.S'*’  The  U.S.  Army  knoue  the 
threat  to  the  rear  area.  and.  %jhile  a  failure  in  the  rear  may 
not  immediately  reault  in  a  loot  vmr.  it  will  certainly  divert 
needed  resources  from  the  close  and  deep  battles.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  to  apply  the  rear  battle  doctrine  to  the 
realities  of  war  if  its  effectiveness  is  to  be  Judsed.  That 
analysis  must  look  at  both  the  self-defense  methods  practiced  by 
base  and  base  cluster  commanders  and  the  command  and  control 
procedures  established  to  fisht  tto  rear  battle. 

The  umbrella  doctrine  directs  bases  be  orsanized  into  a 
perimeter  defense.**  iBiplemsntins  doctrine  for  units 
habitually  located  in  the  rear  is  remarkably  vasue  about  how  to 
accomplish  this  critical  mission.**  but  it  generally  is 
translated  on  the  ground  into  a  "goose  egg"  similar  to  Figure  2. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  two  things  generally  result  when  the 
"goose  egg"  is  laid  on  the  ground.  Either  the  perimeter  is  too 
small  and  the  equipment  is  extremely  vulnerable  to  air  or 
artillery  attacks  or  the  perimeter  is  too  large  and  a  ground 
attack  can  easily  penetrate  it  and  destroy  equipment  or  flank 
individual  positions.  Figure  2  illustrates  this  point.  An  enemy 
ground  attack  is  countered  by  fire  from  few  defense  positions 
and.  if  the  perimeter  is  penetrated,  it  has  no  depth. 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  majority  of  units  in 
the  rear  area  is  based  on  their  technical  missions,  not  their 
self-defense  requirements.  The  equipment  needed  for  critical 
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must  leave  their  work  areas  and  run  to  their  positions  after 
the  Pishtins  starts.  Routinely,  that  means  a  run  of  100-500 
meters  vAille  under  at  least  small-arms  or  indirect  weapons  fire. 
Many  will  never  sot  to  prepared  positions.  The  perimeter  will 


be  penetrated  before  they  can  aet  there  or  they  will  be  hit 
before  they  reach  it. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  units  in  the  rear  will  not  have 
all  their  soldiers  available  to  man  the  perimeter  durina  an 
attack.  Technical  missions  require  sub-elemsnts  to  operate  away 
from  the  base  for  extended  periods.  An  example  should 
illustrates  this  point.  A  truck  company  establishes  a 
perimeter,  then  sends  its  squads  and  platoons  away  from  the  base 
to  accomplish  their  technical  missions.  Those  missions  require 
constant  movement  into  and  out  of  the  base.  To  be  effective, 
the  perimeter  would  have  to  expand  and  contract  as  sub-elements 
departed  or  returned.  Given  the  time  neccesary  to  establish  all 
these  fishtins  positions  and  the  need  to  move  on  a  resular 
basis,  the  units  cannot  accomplish  both  their  self-defense  and 
technical  missions.  While  a  truck  company  was  used  as  an 
illustration,  the  same  is  true  for  almost  all  rear  area  units. 
Enaineer,  sianal,  maintenance,  military  police,  headquarters, 
and  many  others,  all  send  sianlf leant  portions  of  their  total 
strenath  away  from  their  bases  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
technical  missions. 

An  additional  problem  Is  trainina-  The  leaders  who 
establish  the  perimeter  and  the  soldiers  who  man  it  are  not 


'W. 


wall  t;rained  in  the  tactical  aapects  oF  their  Jobs.  Most 


support  personnel  receive  little  trainins  in  combat  skills. 

Their  training  is  concentrated  on  the  technical  aspects  of  their 
specialities.  The  tactical  training  they  do  receive  is  limited 
in  scope  and  frequency. 

Limited  training,  coupled  with  technical  oiission 
requirements,  often  results  in  poorly  constructed  fighting 
positions  spaced  to  conform  to  the  vision  of  the  perimeter 
"goose  egg"  rather  than  to  the  terrain  they  occupy.  The 
positions  habitualiy  do  not  provide  mutual  support  and  can 
seldom  respond  to  an  attack  from  more  than  one  direction. 
Psychologically,  the  troops  v^o  man  the  perimeter  are  not 
prepared  for  surprises.  They  tend  to  believe  an  attack  is 
possibie  from  only  one  direction  and  that  penetrations  will  be 
quickly  dealt  with  by  a  reaction  force  comprised  of  their  peers 
who  lack  the  close  combat  skills,  weapons,  or  communications 
needed  to  wage  an  aggressive  counteratttack.  Early  warning,  key 
to  the  timely  manning  of  the  perimeter,  is  provided  by  other 
peers  who  man  observation  or  listening  posts.  Little  patrolling 
is  accomplished.  Seldom  is  the  detailed  coordination  needed  for 
successful  use  of  reinforcing  fires  by  helicopter  gunships, 
artillery,  or  tactical  air  understood  or  accomplished. 

The  lack  of  realistic  training  means  the  discipline  and 
psychological  preparation  needed  for  successful  defense  is 
missing.  The  techniques  commonly  understood  in  maneuver  units 
are  new  to  support  forces.  Camouflage,  calls  for  fire. 


obetaclea.  minefielda.  Fields  oF  Fire,  Firina  stskes,  srenade 
aunps.  and  dead  space,  IF  not  alien  to  support  soldiers,  are 
certainly  not  autonatlc.  The  soldiers  also  require  constant 
supervision  by  the  sane  leaders  uho  oversee  the  unit's  technical 
Biisslons.  *'3' 

Command  and  control  in  the  rear  area  is  exercised  throush 
dual  chains  oF  comnand:  one  technical,  one  tactical.  The 
technical  chain  is  responsible  For  the  execution  oF  the 
Functional  missions  oF  subordinate  units.  The  tactical  chain 
supervisee  the  execution  oF  protection  missions  assisned  to  the 
Functional  unlts.se  The  technical  chain's  primary  goal  is  to 
Baximlze  the  Functional  capability  oF  their  subordinate  units. 

It  is  concerned  with  positioning  Forces  to  provide  the  most 
responsive  support  and  workloadlng  them  to  achieve  maximum 
output.  The  tactical  chain,  while  recognizing  the  importance  oF 
Functional  mission  accomplishment,  is  oriented  on  the  protection 
oF  Forces  and  the  deFeat  oF  enemy  incursions  into  the  rear  area. 
Its  emphc»is  is  on  the  establishment  oF  deFendable  bases  and 
base  clusters.  These  chains  meet  at  the  base  and  base  cluster 
level.  The  result  is  oFten  conFlicting  priorities. 

For  example,  the  technical  chain  wants  units  along  good 
road  nets  and  near  airFields  and  similar  organizations  grouped 
to  enhance  technical  operations.  The  tactical  chain,  on  the 
other  hand,  wants  the  same  units  located  away  From  good  aveunes 
oF  approcMzh  and  potential  landing  zones  and  grouped  to  enhance 
over— all  selF— deFense  capability.  These  conFlicts  can  only  be 
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resolved  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  chain.  Either  the  baee 
or  base  cluster  commander  makes  his  ovm  decision  or  the  conflict 
is  elevated  to  the  echelon  commander  who  controls  both  the 
technical  and  tactical  chains  of  command. 

The  rear  area  command  and  control  system  is  further 
complicated  by  personnel,  traininst.  and  equipment  deficiencies. 
Bases  and  base  clusters  are  exx>ected  to  orsanize  "ad  hoc" 
operations  centers.  That  requires  dedicated  personnel,  adequate 
communications  equipment,  and  tactical  expertise.  But.  all 
organic  personnel  and  communications  equipment  are  needed  to 
perform  the  unit's  technical  mission.  Further,  the  tactical 
training  and  experience  neccessary  for  effective  fire  support 
planning,  intailigenca  preparation,  and  tactical  command  is.  at 
best,  spotty.  t4hile  the  base  and  base  cluster  operations 
centers  may  be  assisted  by  BOLT  and  RAOC  personnel,  they  are 
created  from  resources  found  in  functional  units  temporarily 
located  at  each  base.  Therefore,  their  composition  will  change 
as  base  composition  changes.  The  only  organizational  source  of 
tactical  expertise  is  the  BOLT  and  ElAOC.  They  have  a  mix  of 
combat  and  combat  support  arms,  and  communications  equipment 
dedicated  to  the  tactical  demands  of  the  rear  battle.  None  are, 
however.  In  the  active  component.  As  reserve  component  forces, 
they  have  difficulty  maintaining  their  tactical  proficiency  or 
participating  routinely  with  the  headquarters  they  would  support 


in  war. 


Havins  described  current  doctrine  and  investisated  its 


translation  into  practice,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  the 
doctrine’s  effectiveness.  Combat  is,  of  course,  the  true 
arbiter  of  effectiveness  and  it  is  asainst  the  host  of  enemy 
threats  that  the  evaluation  of  self-defense  doctrine  must  be 
made. 

To  assist  in  that  analysis,  the  doctrinal  levels  of  threat 
intensity  can  be  translated  into  three  specific  types  of  enemy 
activities  or  attacks  which  may  be  faced  by  units  in  the  rear. 
The  three  types,  and  the  self-defense  measures  available  in 
response  to  them,  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 


Type  Attack 

Oefeue  rtoamure 

Indirect  Fire  (aircraft. 

Early  Uarning 

artillery,  mortar,  or 

Dispersion 

rocket ) 

Concealment 

Protection 

Relocation 

Small  Unit  Ground  Attack. 

Early  Uarning 

(Squad  or  platoon— sized 

Concealment 

unconventional  or  conven- 

Protection 

tional  forces,  snipers. 

Reaction  Forces 

saboteurs,  terrorists, etc) 

Elelocation 

Large  Unit  Ground  Attack. 

Early  Uarning 

(Company-sized  or  larger 

Concealment 

conventional  maneuver 

Relocation 

forces) 

Reaction  Forces 
Reinforcement 

if  the  diacuseion  of  self-defanae  doctrine  is  accurate.  If 


I  adequate  uarning  is  provided  —  an  unlikely  occurrence  given  the 

communications  and  early  warning  systems  available  to  most  rear 
area  units  —  soldiers  will  have  time  to  run  to  their  positions 
on  the  perimeter  and  take  cover.  If  prior  warning  is 
inadequate,  soldiers  will  not  take  cover  in  time  and  the  weapons 
effects  on  both  personnel  and  equipment  will  be  devastating. 

The  German  Infantry  School  verified  this  euisessment  in  197%. 

I 

I  They  fired  artillery  and  mortars  on  field  positions  with  the 

intensity  specified  by  Soviet  doctrine.  The  results  were:  one 
hundred  percent  casualties  for  soldiers  prone  in  the  open, 
thirty  percent  for  those  in  trenches  without  overhead  cover,  and 
ten  percent  for  those  dug  in  with  overhead  cover. au  The  key 
I  to  protection  is  a  properly  prepared  position  available 

I  immediately  for  every  soldier.  Unless  positions  are  close 

'  enough  for  soldiers  to  get  into  them,  they  do  no  good  against 

I  this  type  of  attack. 

The  outlook  for  rear  area  units  under  ground  attack  by  a 
superior  enemy  is  not  much  better.  Two  examples,  with  and 
without  warning,  are  considered,  but  the  end  results  are  similar 
in  both. 

In  the  first  example,  the  early  warning  systems  are  timely 
I  and  the  perioieter  is  manned.  The  perimeter  itself,  however, 

normally  consists  of  evenly  spaced,  two  man  fighting  positions 
oriented  to  the  outside.  Enemy  forces  have  the  option  of 


overwhelming  one  or  more  positions,  or 


if  the  positions  are 
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spacad  Far  enoush  apart,  inFiltratins  alenenta  throush  thea.  In 
either  caae,  once  penetration  ie  achieved,  the  entire  deFense 
collapaes.  Other  Fishtina  poaitiona  are  vulnerable  to  Flank  or 
rear  attack  and  coordinated  coaoMind  and  control  ceaeea.  The 
reconat itution  oF  the  perimeter  dependa  on  laaediate  reaction 
Forcea  or  relnForcemant  From  outaide  the  baae.  Float  reaction 
Forcea  are  not  equipped  or  trained  to  conduct  aaareaeive 
counterattacka  and  reinForcementa  may  not  arrive  in  time  to  aave 
the  rear  area  unit..  Perhapa  moat  critical,  however,  is  the 
paychological  impact  of  the  penetration. 

Soldiers  who  have  not  been  psycholosically  prepared  For  war 
react  poorly  to  the  stress  associated  with  direct  combat.  IF 
not  properly  prepared,  they  can  break.  One  case  should  prove 
this  point.  Under  the  continuous  attack  oF  German  Forcea  in 
World  War  II.  the  French  Ninth  Army  collapsed.  The  result  was 
thousands  oF  Fusitlves  Fleelns  From  combat.  Most  were 
physically  capable  oF  Fishtins*  but  had  mentally  given  up. ex 
Although  this  incident  waa  the  result  oF  an  Army's  collapae.  the 
point  is  equally  valid  at  the  base  and  base  cluster  level.  On 
the  other  hand,  properly  prepared  soldiers,  psychologically 
ready  For  war,  can  react  eFFectively  to  enemy  actions.  During 
operations  on  the  Russian  Front,  the  Germans  were  Forced  to  use 
rear  area  soldiers  to  perForm  close  combat  duties.  These  units 
were  oFten  successFul.  In  one  case  a  German  bakery  company  even 
stopped  a  tank  penetration. s* 


The  second  example  is  a  surprise  attack.  IF  surprised 


the  unit  will  have  no  time  to  man  the  perimeter.  Penetration  is 
immediate  and  collapee  of  a  coherent  defense  more  probable.  The 
end  result,  includins  the  psycholo8icai  impact  of  defeat,  is  the 
earns. 

Denser  is  increased  if  soma  elemente  of  the  friendly  force 
are  away  from  the  base  perform! ns  their  technical  missions  when 
the  attack,  occurs.  If  sub— elements  are  away  from  the  base,  one 
of  three  thinss  will  happen:  portions  of  the  perimeter  will  be 
unmanned,  it  will  be  weakened  by  the  lack  of  its  full  complement 
of  personnel,  or  the  number  of  soldiers  available  for  immediate 
reaction  missions  will  be  reduced. 

So  far,  the  sround  attack  discussion  has  centered  on 
attacks  by  superior  enemy  forces,  defined  as  forces  capable  of 
penetratins  and  destroyins  a  friendly  rear  area  unit.  However, 
the  enemy  need  not  always  destroy  the  friendly  unit.  Dependins 
on  his  objectives,  the  destruction  of  equipment  or  the 
disruption  of  critical  technical  functions  may  spell  success. 

To  accomplish  this  mission,  a  numerically  inferior  enemy  force 
which  can  infiltrate,  create  havoc,  and  withdraw  is  adequate. 

As  outlined,  current  perimeter  defense  practices  make  that  a 
realistic  possibility. 

The  Army’s  current  defense  perimeter  practices  are 
analosous  to  the  German  experience  at  the  Somme  in  1916  and  in 
Russia  in  1941.  At  the  Somme,  the  Germans  attempted  to  hold 
their  forward  defense  line  by  sheer  density  of  personnel. 

Allied  artillery  attacks  on  that  line  were  devastatins.  When  a 


penetration  occurred  as  a  result  of  that  bonbardnent «  few  forces 


were  available  in  the  rear  to  counter  It.ae  in  Russia,  the 
problem  was  slishtly  different,  if  no  less  difficult. 

Initially,  they  oraanlzed  a  linear  defense.  The  distances 
involved,  weakened  condition  of  existina  units,  and  overall 
short ases  meant  that  the  defense  was  "tissue-'thin.  '*  Soviet 
attacks  "completely  overwhelmed  this  flimsy  German  defensive 
line,  and  those  German  units  not  destroyed  outrisht  were  swept 
rearward. 

In  both  cases,  the  Germans  lacked  defensive  depth.  So  does 
the  U.S.  Army's  self-defense  doctrine.  The  Germans  recosnized 
that  deficiency  and  sousht  ways  to  eliminate  it.  The  U.S.  Army 
must  do  the  same. 

As  a  result  of  the  Somme,  the  Germans  developed  an  "elastic 
defense. "  That  concept  arrayed  forces  into  three  zones.  Within 
the  zones,  squad  and  machine  sun  sections  established  fortified 
stronspoints.  The  stronspoints  viere  capable  of  all  around 
defense.  They  ensased  the  enemy,  preferably  with  enfilade  fire, 
even  if  cut-off  and  surrounded.  Individual  soldiers  shifted 
from  position  to  position  to  avoid  concentrated  artillery  fire. 
Penetrations  were  handled  by  strons  counterattack  forces. o* 

The  adoption  of  this  new  doctrine  demanded  a  sisnificant 
revision  of  German  tactical  thousht  and  extensive  retrainins. 

The  Germans  were  successful  and  the  new  tactics  proved  much  more 
effectix/e  than  previous  procedures. 

On  the  Eastern  Front,  the  failure  of  linear  defenses  forced 


the  Germans  to  adopt  a  stronspoint  defense.  Recognized  as  a 
tactic  of  weakness,  it  was  dependent  on  the  establishment  of 
fortified  stronapoints.  The  stronapoints.  while  they  could  not 
dominate  all  terrain,  could  provide  coherent  local 
self-protection  and.  if  properly  positioned,  limited  control 
over  surroundina  terrain.  Uhen  possible,  stronapoints  were 
oraanized  in  a  "checkerboard"  pattern.  That  way  "bcKskup  strona~ 
points  awarded  the  aap«  between  advanced  positions"  and  enemy 
penetrations  ware  cauaht  in  a  web  of  fire  from  multiple 
positions. se  After  the  enemy  was  slowed  or  stopped  by  the 
stronapoint  defense,  he  was  counterattacked  either  by  fire  or 
reserve  forces.  As  a  method  of  aeneratina  more  depth,  units  in 
the  rear  also  adopted  the  stronapoint  doctrine.  All  loaistical 
installations  were  converted  into  stronapoints  and  manned 
primarily  by  supply  and  service  personnel.  These  loaistical 
stronapoints  protected  their  installations,  served  os  raliyina 
points  for  personnel  separated  from  their  units,  and  prevented 
Soviet  exploitation  of  breakthrouahs. While  not  totally 
successful,  the  stronapoint  defense  added  depth  to  the 
battlefield  and  %fos  certainly  more  realistic  for  the  Germans 
than  the  linear  defense  had  been. 

The  historical  examples  are  unquestionably  concerned  with 
much  laraer  issues  than  the  simple  defense  of  a  base  or  base 
cluster.  They  do.  however,  illustrate  a  key  point:  defense  in 
depth  is  critical  to  success.  IF  depth  is  achieved,  success  is 
possible,  if  it  is  not.  defeat  is  probable.  In  order  For  a 


defensive  line  or  perimeter  to  be  effective*  sufficient  forces 
must  be  available  to  defeat  any  attempted  penetration.  Those 
forces  will  not  be  available  to  most  base  or  base  cluster 
commanders. 

Analysis  of  rear  area  command  and  control  arranssBsnts 
reveals  major  deficencies  as  well.  The  dual  chain  of  command  is 
confusins.  Responsibilities  are  not  clearly  established.  The 
technical  chain  controls  some  actions,  the  tactical  chain 
others.  Coordination  must  be  accomplished  with  several 
asencies.  staff  officers,  and  units.  Exactly  vdio  does  what  to 
whoa  and  when  it  sets  done  is  vaaue.  The  key  commanders  at  base 
and  base  cluster  levels  must  sort  out  conflictina  priorities, 
coordinate  coapetina  requirements,  establish  affective  defenses, 
accomplish  technical  od.ssions.  and  do  it  all  with  the  fewest 
command  and  control  resources. 

Havina  analysed  self-defense  doctrine  by  considerina  the 
likely  results  of  enemy  attacks,  it  can  now  be  evaluated  aasinst 
more  philosophic  standards  for  the  success  of  military 
operations.  The  tenets  of  battle  and  the  principles  of  war 
defined  in  the  second  section  of  the  paper  provide  another 
method  of  doctrinal  analysis.  If  the  doctrine  is  consistent 
with  the  tenets  and  principles,  it  should  be  effective.  If  it 
is  not  consistent,  then  the  self-defense  doctrine  must  be 
examined  more  closely  to  determine  if  chanass  are  needed. 

As  previously  discussed,  the  four  tenets  of  AirLand  Battle 
are  initiative,  aaility,  depth,  and  synchronization.  Field 


Manual  90-14.  Rear  Battle  relatee  those  tenets  to  the  rear 
battle  in  this  way: 

Initiative  -  to  assressiveiy  deny  the  enemy 
iandins  areas,  restrict  access  to  critical 
bases,  and  ensure  continuous  support. 

Asiiity  -  to  anticipate  and  react  to  any  rear 
battle  threat  by  novins  the  neccessary  forces 
to  meet  and  destroy  the  threat  at  any  level 
throushout  the  width  and  depth  of  the  rear 
area. 

Depth  -  to  ensure  a  distribution  of  support 
so  the  close-in  fisht  is  not  dependent  on 
only  one  facility  or  storasa  area  to  continue 
the  fight.  To  plan  for  alternative  support 
and  be  prepared  to  shift  that  support  without 
interruption. 

Synchronization  -  to  sustain  coodiat  support 
and  combat  service  support  forward  and  to 
coordinate  combat  assets  simultaneously  to 
neutralize  the  rear  battie  threat  without 
degradation  of  forward  support. 


A  comparison  of  these  tenets  to  the  doctrine  prescribed  or 
practiced  reveals  several  inconsistencies.  Each  will  be 
discussed  in  turn. 

Using  the  field  manual *s  definitions,  it  is  clear  that 
initiative  is  not  consistent  with  practice.  First,  it  is 
unlikely  rear  area  units  can  deny  the  enemy  potential  landing 
areas.  As  the  Germans  found  during  World  War  II,  "the  great 
latitude  which  the  airborne  attacker  enjoys  in  selecting  his 
target  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  defender  to  take 
passive  measures”,  as  Second,  current  dependence  on  perimeter 


defense  makes  it  improbable  that  bases  or  base  clusters  access 


can  be  complabely  restricted.  Third,  and  Finaily,  continuous 
loaiaticai  support  is  not  ensured  iF  enemy  activities  are 
succeesFul  in  the  rear.  Doctrine  is  not  consistent  with  the 
tenet  even  in  its  broader  Field  Manual  lOO— B  deFinition.  The 
connand  and  control  system  and  base  concepts  will  do  little  to 
set  or  chanse  "the  terms  oF  battle  by  action"'*** 

Asility  is  the  First  requirement  For  initiative.  Its  key 
is  an  ability  to  act  beFore  enemy  actions  have  a  decisive  eFFect 
on  Friendly  operations.'**  IF  a  successFul  deFense  cannot  be 
mounted  or  adequate  Force  applied  asminst  enemy  incursions, 
asility  is  lost  in  the  rear.  SuccessFul  deFense  is  doubtFul  and 
the  application  oF  adequate  Force  asainst  incursions  is  totally 
dependent  on  the  threat  Faced  and  the  quality,  quantity, 
responsiveness,  and  availability  of  response  Forces.  It  appears 
that  doctrinal  consistency  with  this  tenet  is  possible  only  IF  a 
coherent  deFense  can  be  maintained.  In  other  words,  untenable 
deFense  equals  lack  oF  agility. 

Depth,  as  deFined  in  Field  Manual  90-4.  Rear  Battle,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rear  battle.  That  deFinition  is 
concerned  with  support  to  the  close  battle  and  how  depth  is 
achieved  For  the  total  Force.  The  deFinition  in  Field  Manual 
100-5.  Operations  is  more  appropriate.  It  says  “depth  is  the 
extension  oF  operations  in  space,  time,  and  resources. "** 
Tactically,  depth  provides  the  resiliency  needed  For  eFFective 
deFense  through  redundant  positions  and  responsive  counterattack 
Forces.  Since  current  practices  do  not  provide  the  depth 


needed,  it  is  clear  doctrine  is  not  consistent  with  this  tenet. 

Synchronization,  the  last  oF  the  tenets,  is  dependent  on 
the  coordination  oF  multiple  activities  to  produce  roaximuB  unity 
at  the  decisive  point.'*'*  Dual  chains  oF  command.  conFlictins 
Functional  requirements,  and  Inherent  tralnlns  dlFFlcultles 
combine  to  make  that  coordination  dlFFlcult. 

Many  oF  the  same  doctrinal  problems  which  highlisht 
inconsistencies  with  the  tenets  oF  battle  also  reveal  doctrine's 
incompatibility  with  the  principles  oF  war.  Almost  without 
Fail,  doctrinal  compliance  with  the  principles  receives  low 
marks.  The  requirement  For  rear  area  units  to  split  their 
energies  between  their  technical  and  tactical  missions  violates 
the  principle  oF  "objective. "  As  already  discussed, 

"initiative"  is  ceded  to  the  enemy.  It  is  he  who  picks  when, 
where,  and  how  to  attack.  The  economy  oF  Force  mission  limits 
the  ability  oF  units  in  the  rear  to  "mass"  combat  power.  Their 
location  and  conFiguration  is  determined  more  by  the  technical 
missions  they  perForme  than  tactical  considerations.  The 
Flexible  application  oF  combat  power  through  "maneuver"  is 
diFFicult  given  the  organizational  and  mission  limitations  oF 
roar  area  units.  "Unity  oF  Command"  is  violated  by  the  dual 
chains  oF  command  and  limited  assets  available  in  the  rear. 
Clearly,  the  roar  is  dependent  on  well— trained  units,  early 
warning,  and  reaction  Forces  iF  "security"  is  to  bo  achieved. 

As  currently  practiced,  any  "surprise"  achieved  in  the  rear  is 
likely  to  be  enemy  rather  than  Friendly  Initiated.  Complicated 
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command  and  control  arransemanta.  combined  with  conFlicta 
between  technical  and  tactical  miaaiona,  contradicts  the 
principle  oF  “aimplicity. “  It  is  only  in  its  “economy  oF  Force" 
role  that  the  rear  complies  wholly  with  the  principles  oF  war. 
But,  even  in  this  area,  problesis  exist.  IF  current  practices  do 
not  maximize  selF-deFense  capability,  then  the  amount  oF 
mi ni mum  Force  needed  For  secondary  eFForts  (rear  area 
protection)  will  grow  and  “minionia"  will  not  be  “minimum"  any 
lonscer. 

It  is  clear  From  the  analysis  that  eFFective  selF-deFense 
is  a  multi -Faceted,  complicated,  and  diFFicult  task..  It  demands 
knowledseable  leaders,  well-trained  units,  adequate 
communications,  eFFective  weapons,  and  coordinated  command  and 
control.  It  also  demands  soldiers  who  are  mentally  prepared  to 
wase  war.  The  lack  oF  any  oF  these  key  eleownts  spells  deFeat. 

Havins  examined  current  doctrine  and  Found  it  wantins*  the 
obvious  next  step  is  to  determine  IF  chanses  misht  improve  the 
chances  oF  selF-deFense  in  the  rear  area.  The  remainder  oF  this 
section  will  examine  some  potential  areas  where  chanse  may  be 
warranted.  It  will  concentrate  on  base  deFense  and  command  and 
control  procedures  but  touch  on  related  training  and  equipment 
issues  as  well. 

Base  deFense  procedures  are  considered  First.  The  German 
experience  in  two  wars  recognized  that  strongpolnts  added  depth 
to  the  battleField.  They  were  Forced  into  a  strongpolnt  deFense 
during  World  War  II  and  recognized  it  as  a  “tactic  oF  weakness. " 
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They  also  recosnized  it  uaa,  with  depleted  resources,  the  best 

method  available.  Its  inherent  strensth  vfas,  however. 

recosnized  much  earlier.  Carl  von  Clausewitz  discusses 

stronspoints  and  the  need  For  depth  in  On  Mar.  He  speaks  oF 

the  possibility  oF  inFlictins  "heavy  losses  on  the  enemy. ..  as 

the  attack  passes  throuah  successive  staaes  oF  resistance". 

Even  earlier.  Sun  Tzu.  when  discussina  Field  FortiFications.  saw 

the  beneFits  oF  stronapoints.  He  spoke  oF  small  Forts  at  every 

crossroad  and  larao  camps  comprised  oF  small  ones.  His 

description  of  the  results  are  clear: 

...  he  may  aet  in  at  the  aates.  but  everywhere 
there  are  small  camps,  each  Firmly  deFended 
and  to  the  east.  west,  north,  or  south  he  does 
not  know  where  to  attack. 

. . .  the  oFFicers  and  troops  close  the  aates  oF 
the  camps  and  man  the  FortiFications  and  look 
down  upon  the  enemy.  Strona  crossbows  . . . 
shoot  in  all  directions. '«’• 

Given  the  economy  oF  Force  role  assianed  in  the  rear,  the 
trainina  and  equipment  in  rear  area  units,  and  the  technical 
missions  they  must  perForm.  it  is  unlikely  units  located  there 
will  ever  be  able  to  deal  with  enemy  activities  From  a  position 
of  strenath.  They  can.  however,  convert  perimeter  deFenses  into 
a  series  oF  "small  Forts." 

A  stronapoint  deFense  by  rear  area  units  would  make  every 
work  or  sleep  area  a  stronapoint  manned  by  squad  or 
sect ion— si zed  Forces.  Each  stronapoint  would  be  oriented  to  the 
most  likely  avenue  oF  approach,  but  be  capable  oF  all  around 


deFense. 


Ideally,  each  would  be  mutually  supportina.  Fiaure  4 
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shows  what  that  deFense  miaht  look,  like  when  implemented  on  the 
ground. 
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Figure  4,  Strong  Point  DeFense 


By  implement Ing  a  strongpoint  defense,  rear  area  units  gain 
several  advantages.  First,  the  enemy  cannot  mass,  destroy  a 
single  position,  and  gain  complete  Freedom  oF  movement  on  the 
Flanks  or  rear  of  other  positions.  If  a  single  strongpoint  were 
destroyed,  the  deFense  would  not  collapse.  The  remainder  of  the 
unit  would  still  be  capable  of  defending  the  area.  Second,  the 
strongpointo  are  close  enough  to  where  soldiers  actually  work  to 


allow  them  to  immediatel v  occupy  their  positiona  if  under  air, 
artillery,  or  ground  attack..  Now  most  rear  area  units  only 
prepare  perimeter  positiona  and  these  positions  are  too  far  away 
from  the  soldiers  doing  the  unit's  technical  missions  to  provide 
critically  needed  immediate  protection.  Third,  strongpoints  in 
the  work  area  reduce  dependence  on  both  early  warning  and  troop 
availability.  Under  current  doctrine,  an  effective  defense 
requires  two  things:  adequate  early  warning  so  the  technical 
mission  can  be  stopped  and  soldiers  moved  to  their  perimeter 
positions:  and.  enough  soldiers  in  the  unit  to  man  each 
position.  Rear  area  units  seldom  get  adequate  warning  and 
habitually  have  a  significant  portion  of  their  force  away  from 
the  base  on  support  missions.  Under  a  strongpoint  defense, 
positions  are  close  enough  for  immadiate  protection  and  if  a 
section  is  away  from  the  base,  the  defense  does  not  collapse. 

The  enemy  will  still  be  engaged,  Just  in  a  slightly  different 
location.  Realistically,  this  reduces  the  number  of  positions 
needed.  The  unit  need  not  prepare  perimeter  positions  which 
guard  against  ground  attack  and  work  positions  which  provide 
immediate  protection  from  indirect  fires.  The  strongpoints  do 
both. 

In  effect,  the  defense  becomss  a  large  area  ambush.  Forces 
are  canalized  into  the  unit  area  and  engaged  from  a  series  of 
strongpoints.  The  enemy  bounces  from  one  strongpoint  to  another 
until  he  dies,  withdraws,  or  masses  sufficient  forces  to 
overcome  every  position.  Unfortunately,  the  killing  zones 
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established  between  atrongpoints  may  have  critical  equipnient  or 
supplies  in  them.  That  equipment  and  those  supplies  may  be 
damaged  or  destroyed  as  the  enemy  is  engaged.  The  same  thing 
happens  now  if  the  perimeter  is  penetrated  but  under  the 
strongpoint  system  the  difference  is  significant.  The 
strongpoint  defense  reduces  risk,  to  the  most  critical 
commodity  —  people  —  and  it  offers  much  greater  odds  that  the 
enemy  will,  in  fact,  be  destroyed  or  repulsed. 

The  advantages  of  having  positions  immediately  available 
when  under  an  indirect  fire  attack  are  clear.  The  strongpoint 
concept  also  increases  a  rear  area  unit's  chances  of  survival 
against  both  small  and  large  scale  ground  attacks.  First, 
soldiers  can  get  to  their  positions  more  quickly.  That  allows 
them  to  fight  from  prepared,  rather  than  hasty,  positions. 

Second,  it  is  much  harder  to  "crack"  a  strongpoint  than  roll 
over  a  relatively  isolated  position  on  the  perimeter.  Because 
of  this,  the  st rongpoints,  at  least  some  of  them,  are  more 
likely  to  survive  until  help  can  arrive.  Third,  even  if  some 
stongpoints  are  not  manned  because  sub— elements  are  away  from 
the  base,  a  coherent  defense  is  maintained.  Fourth,  they  allow 
more  flexibility  for  the  commitment  of  reaction  forces.  The 
strongpoints  least  engaged  can  organize  and  commit  reaction 
forces  from  relatively  secure  bases.  Fifth,  soldiers  in 
strongpoints  are  close  enough  to  each  other  to  provide  mutual 
psychological  support.  They  would  not  feel  as  isolated  as  is 
the  case  on  a  perimeter  and  they  would  benefit  from  the  cohesion 
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offered  by  an  identif’lable.  viell-prepared,  and  strong  position. 

Sixth,  leaders,  present  in  each  strongpoint,  would  have  better 
control.  Less  movement  would  be  required  to  check,  soldiers, 
provide  medical  attention,  redistribute  anununltion  or  water,  and 
better  discipline  could  be  maintained. 

The  strongpoint  defense  moves  self-defense  doctrine  away 
from  the  Vietnam  stereotype  of  bases  capable  of  denying  all 
enemy  incursions.  It  is  instead  a  doctrine  where  penetration  is 
accepted  in  order  to  canalize  the  enemy  into  areas  where 
mutually  supporting  positions,  although  relatively  isolated,  can 
deliver  telling  blows  and  protect  their  units  in  the  process. 

Its  success  is  unquestionably  dependent  on  realistic  training, 
knowledgeable  leaders,  and  adequate  equipment.  So  is  currant 
doctrine. 

Training,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  fighting 
positions  and  the  selection  of  strongpoint  locations,  is 
critical.  Because  of  the  need  for  each  strongpoint,  although 
oriented  on  a  principle  avenue  of  approach,  to  have  an  all 
around  defense  capability,  leaders  must  be  particularly 

knowledgeable  in  establishment  of  fields  of  fire  and  control  * 

measures  if  they  are  to  prevent  the  fires  from  one  strongpoint 
from  hitting  another.  The  need  for  these  tactical  skills  is,  of 
course,  not  new.  Any  self-defense  doctrine  deniands  tactical 

proficiency  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  ! 

! 

The  strongpoint  defense  should  not  create  a  greater  need 

I 

for  weapons  or  communication  equipment.  Telephones  or  radios  to  i 

I 

I 

( 
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coordinate  the  battle  and  ueapona  to  fisht  it  are  necceasary 
under  any  defenaive  ayatem.  The  Army  haa  already  recosnized 
thia  need  and  la  work.! ns  to  enhance  rear  area  unit  capabilitiea 
in  thia  critical  area. 

Another  area  where  chanse  misht  improvite  aelf-defenae 
capability  ia  in  command  and  control  proceduraa.  Current 
procedurea  are  inconaiatent  with  the  principlea  oF  both 
“aimpi icit y“  and  “unity  oF  eFFort“.  By  Forcins  baaea  and  baae 
cluatera  to  reapond  to  two  chaina  oF  command  and  eatabliahins 
separate  operationa  cantara  to  deal  with  tactical  isauea.  it 
conFuaea  critical  command  and  control  relat ionahipa.  A  ayatem 
is  needed  which  clearly  recoanizea  that  tactical  and  technical 
miaaiona  are  inaeparably  linked.  Current  procedurea*  which 
state  that  selF-deFenae  ia  a  command  reaponaibility,  but  exacute 
it  throush  appointed  rear  battle  oFFicera  and  aeparate 
operations  centers  are  not  the  answer. 

The  Army  recosnized  the  need  For  tactical  expertise  in  the 
rear  area  when  it  established  Rear  Area  Operations  Centers  and 
Base  Defense  Liaison  Teams.  It  recosnized  the  importance  oF 
rear  operationa  when  it  stated  that  the  rear  battle  was  a 
command  responsibility.  It  now  needs  to  recosniza  the 
principles  oF  simplicity  and  unity  oF  eFFort  by  insurins  that 
rear  battle  operationa  are  conducted  by  all  conmtanders  usins 
their  exiatins  staFFa  and  chains  oF  command.  The  tactical 
expertise  needed  For  succesaFui  rear  battle  operations  needs  to 
be  orsanic  to  those  commanders  and  staFFs,  not  in  a  separate 


orsanizat ion. The  reaourcea  in  BDLT  and  RACO  ahould  be  in 
exiatins  orsanizat iona  where  they  can  help  train  unite  in  peace 
and  help  deFend  then  in  war. 

In  abort,  comraandere  nuat  be  siven  the  reaourcea  to 
accompliah  the  miaalon.  then  be  held  accountable  for  their 
actiona.  Every  conbat.  conbat  aupport,  and  conbat  aervice 
aupport  commander  —  From  coB«>any  to  army  level  —  muat  know 
he  ia  reaponaible  For  rear  area  protection.  Special 
orsanizat iona  cannot  do  it  For  him.  The  rear  battle  ia  a 
component  part  oF.  and  critically  important  to.  the  total  Fight. 
It  deaervea  command  attention. 

The  potential  changea  in  baae  deFenae  and  command  and 
control  procedurea  are  unqueat ionably  not  cure-alla.  They  do 
not  eliminate  the  organizational  deFicienciea  in  peraonnel, 
communicat iona  equipment,  or  weapona  inherent  in  many  rear  area 
unite.  Tough,  realiatic  training  ia  atlll  needed  For  thoae 
unite  and  all  aoldiere  muat  achieve  a  mininium  level  oF  tactical 
proficiency.  The  changea  propoaed  do.  however,  indicate  more 
effective  methoda  are  poeaible.  By  doing  ao.  they  Focua 
attention  on  the  rear  area.  Fight,  and  that  ia  the  firat  atep 


toward  winning  it. 
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VI.  THE  C0WCU«5IQ«B 

Soldiera  focue  on  war.  Their  profeeaion  deraanda  they  atudy 
it.  learn  from  it,  and.  if  required,  viase  it.  They  are  paid  to 
enaure  aucceaa  if  their  country  soea  to  war.  That  aucceaa  muat 
be  achieved  at  the  leaet  poaaible  coat.  Thia  paper  haa 
inveatisated  one  coiaponent  of  war  to  aee  if  the  U.S.  Army ‘a 
aelf-defenae  doctrine  doea,  in  fact,  uaae  uar  in  the  rear  area 
at  the  leaat  poaaible  coat. 

It  haa  examined  the  battlefield  of  the  future,  conaiderad 
potential  enemiee.  deecribed  operatione  in  the  rear  area.  and. 
finally,  critically  analyeed  the  doctrine  for  rear  area 
aelf-defenae.  In  doins  that  analyeia.  doctrine  uaa  poked, 
punched,  and  pulled.  It  v«e  recorded  for  examination, 
tranalated  into  practice,  evaluated  aaainat  potential  threata, 
appraiaed  uaina  military  principlee.  and.  finally,  explored  to 
determine  if  chansea  could  make  it  more  effective. 

The  analyaia  makea  aeveral  broad  concluaiona  poaaible. 

They  are  recorded  below. 

Firat.  rear  area  operatione  muat  be  treated  with  the 
importance  they  deaerve.  They  are  one  of  three  componenta  of 
battle.  Commandera  are  reaponaible  for  each  of  their  three 
battlea;  to  isnore  one  la  to  riak  failure  in  the  othera. 

Second,  rear  area  operatione  are  critical  to  victory  in  the 
cloae  and  deep  battlea.  The  rear  providea  the  freedom  of 
maneuver,  auatai nment ,  and  flexibility  needed  for  both  tactical 


and  operational  euccesa. 

Third,  the  threat  la  alsnlFlcant  and  srowlns-  Doctrine 
muat  be  conatantly  evaluated  aaalnat  that  threat  to  enaure  It  la 
adequate  to  defeat  It. 

Fourth,  rlak  muat  be  accepted  In  the  rear.  Eiear  area 
operatlona  are.  and  ahould  be.  an  economy  of  force  mlaalon. 

Given  the  potential  threat,  the  cloae  and  deep  flshta  require 
the  maximum  available  combat  pouer.  Every  effort  muat  be  made 
to  enaure  combat  forcea  are  committed  to  rear  area  protection 
mlaalona  only  when  abaolutely  necceaaary. 

Fifth,  the  beet  uay  of  llmltins  the  need  for  combat  forcea 
la  by  maxlmlzlnq  rear  area  unit  aelf— defenae  capability.  That 
can  be  done  through  a  coniblnatlon  of  effective  doctrine,  capable 
coounand  and  control,  adequate  ueapona  ayatema  and  communl  cat  Iona 
equipment,  and  reallatlc  tactical  training* 

Sixth,  current  aelf— defenae  doctrine  la  Inadequate.  It 
doea  not  aupport  the  teneta  of  battle  or  the  princlplee  of  war. 
It  alao  falla  to  maximize  aelf— defenae  capability.  Changee  are 
needed  In  aelf— defenae  and  command  and  control  procedurea. 
Additionally.  Field  Manual ■ 90— 14.  Rear  Battle  requlree 
revlalon.  Furthermore,  rear  area  unite  need  a  baalc  Field 
Manual  which  tel  la  them  ‘*how— t  o  ”  conduct  a  defenae.  Current 
manuala  tell  what  to  do.  but  not  how  to  do  It. 

Seventh,  and  laat.  rear  area  unite  need  additional  weapona. 
communl cat Iona  equipment,  tactical  training,  and  peraonnel. 

Thoee  laauea  are  critical  to  any  self— defenae  doctrine.  Given 


the  threat,  units  must  have  the  weapons  to  fisht.  the 
communications  soar  to  coordinate  the  battle,  the  tactical 
trainins  to  orsanize  an  effective  defense,  and  the  personnel  to 
put  it  all  tosether. 

As  a  final  note,  this  paper  has  sousht  to  increase 
awareness  of  and  promote  discussion  on  the  critical  nature  of 
rear  area  operations.  Althoush  the  result  has  been  a  harsh 
critique  of  self-defense  doctrine  and  procedure,  it  was  always 
intended  to  accomplish  a  sinsle  aim.  That  aim  was  to  help  the 
U.  S.  Army  acocomplish  its  most  iiia>ortant  mission  —  To  win  the 
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